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Current  requirements  to  decrease  the  Department  of  Defense  Base 
Budget  and  national  desires  for  an  increase  in  the  European  community’s 
participation  in  international  security  have  led  to  numerous  calls  for  a  withdrawal 
of  United  States  Army  forces  in  Europe  and  the  reinvestment  of  both  money  and 
personnel  in  the  Continental  United  States.  Leaving  Europe  all  together  may 
force  Europeans  to  readdress  current  military  obligations,  but  such 
disengagement  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  or  its  allies.  Areas 
such  as  training,  readiness,  force  projection,  and  international  partnership  are 
vital  to  the  U.S.  Army’s  presence  in  Europe  and  critical  to  national  and 
international  security.  More  importantly,  continued  presence  of  American  troops 
in  Europe  signals  a  continued  commitment  to  Europe  and  illustrates  U.S. 
leadership  in  the  world.  A  more  efficient  array  of  the  composition  and  disposition 
of  U.S.  Army  forces  in  Europe  can  accommodate  budget  reductions  while 
maintaining  an  appropriate  connection  with  our  allies  in  Europe.  This  future 
European  footprint  is  vital  to  U.S.  national  security,  can  provide  incentive  for 


increased  European  defense  contributions,  and  is  worth  the  U.S.  investment  in 
treasure  and  manpower. 


MORE  THAN  MONEY:  THE  U.S.  ARMY’S  FUTURE  IN  EUROPE 


Dramatic  change  is  sweeping  through  the  world.  The  end  of  the  war  in 
Iraq,  view  of  an  end  of  American  involvement  in  Afghanistan,  regime  changes  in 
the  Arab  world,  and  financial  distress  around  the  globe  have  combined  to  force 
adjustments  to  the  United  States’  international  footprint  and  future  defense 
strategies.  Seizing  on  these  and  other  situations,  opponents  to  America’s 
presence  in  Europe  have  called  for  a  complete  removal  of  American  ground 
troops  and  a  reexamination  of  the  U.S.  approach  to  military  commitments  to 
European  partners  in  the  European  Union  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

As  history  has  illustrated,  American  presence  in  Europe,  or  lack  thereof, 
has  played  a  significant  role  in  the  security  situation  on  the  European  continent 
for  nearly  100  years.  Adjustments  to  that  presence  are  natural  and  obligatory  of 
a  nation  confronting  an  altered  global  security  environment  and  looking  to 
improve  its  fiscal  outlook.  Complete  removal  of  American  ground  troops  from 
Europe  is  a  mistake,  however.  It  would  greatly  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
America’s  military  and  the  defense  capabilities  of  U.S.  partners,  and  most 
importantly,  it  would  indicate  a  dramatic  step  back  from  American  leadership  in 
the  world. 

In  January  2012,  President  Barack  Obama  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Leon  Panetta,  unveiled  a  new  defense  strategy  to  meet  fiscal  constraints  and 
maintain  American  partnerships,  alliances,  and  forward  presence  in  the  world. 
Recognizing  a  need  to  adjust  emphasis  to  the  Pacific,  the  strategy  reprioritized 


American  military  presence  from  other,  less  volatile  regions,  such  as  Europe  and 
Latin  America,  to  the  Pacific.1  This  shift  is  appropriate  based  on  current 
international  conditions,  while  signifying  a  continued  commitment  to  European 
partners. 

This  paper  will  analyze  in  detail  the  costs  and  benefits  of  American  ground 
troop  presence  on  the  European  continent.  It  concludes  that  the  plan  put  forward 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  future  disposition  of  U.S.  Army 
personnel  in  Europe  is  both  sensible  and  cost-effective.  It  will  begin  by 
examining  the  history  of  American  presence  in  Europe  and  the  primary  threats 
that  drove  such  presence.  Next,  the  paper  will  outline  the  main  arguments  that 
critics  have  offered  against  sustaining  a  military  presence  in  Europe.  Through  an 
examination  of  the  current  world  situation  and  the  roles  that  American  forces  in 
Europe  play  today,  it  will  then  identify  important  weaknesses  in  each  of  those 
arguments — weaknesses  that  lead  one  to  conclude  that  retaining  a  significant 
force  in  Europe  will  be  crucial  to  security  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  as  well 
as  to  the  US  position  in  world  affairs.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
and  its  European  partners  cannot  do  better,  however;  the  paper  ends  with 
recommendations  for  increased  American-European  military  interoperability  that 
could  further  enhance  operational  readiness  and  international  security. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  decisions  on  continued  American  presence  in 
Europe  were  announced  in  early  2012.  Specifically,  United  States  Army  Europe 
(USAREUR)  will  reduce  the  current  brigade  combat  team  totals  from  four  to  two 
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between  201 2  and  201 4. 2  The  paper  finds  that  these  decisions  are  significant 
and  appropriate. 

Good  Intentions,  Failed  Presence:  Between  the  World  Wars 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  first  U.S.  president  to  truly  seek  a 
larger  role  for  the  United  States  in  Europe.  Understanding  economic  and 
diplomatic  relationships  with  Europe  had  been  in  existence  since  the  creation  of 
the  country  125  years  earlier,  Wilson  recognized  the  importance  of  American 
interests  outside  the  borders  of  the  U.S.,  specifically  related  to  interactions  with 
the  European  continent.  His  immediate  concerns  were  relative  to  an  expanding 
Germany  and  were  in  line  with  those  of  earlier  statesmen,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
among  them,  who  believed  increased  German  power  would  pose  a  direct  threat 
to  American  interests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.3 

Fighting  off  the  echoed  warnings  of  George  Washington  to  avoid 
entanglements  in  Europe,  Wilson  urged  Congress  and  the  country  to  increase  its 
role  in  the  international  security  situation  developing  across  the  Atlantic.  Even 
before  American  involvement  in  World  War  I  Wilson  commented,  “No  covenant  of 
cooperative  peace  that  does  not  include  the  peoples  of  the  New  World  can 
suffice  to  keep  the  future  safe  against  war.”4  Following  the  war  his  efforts  to 
connect  the  United  States  and  Europe  foresaw  an  understanding  that  American 
involvement  was  crucial  to  maintaining  the  peace. 

American  participation  in  World  War  I  was  the  first  military  venture  onto 
the  European  continent  and  Wilson  and  others  saw  American  involvement  in 
Europe  as  vital  to  continued  peace  and  security  on  the  continent.  The  proposed 
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establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Versailles  Treaty  were  both  seen 
by  Wilson  as  critical  to  not  only  future  American  security,  but  security  around  the 
globe.  Ultimately,  however,  the  U.S.  Congressional  rejection  of  the  League  and 
the  treaty  would  continue  the  pre-war  status  quo.  Rather  than  see  the  imperative 
of  American  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  United  States  reverted 
behind  the  barrier  provided  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  returned  to  watching 
European  affairs  from  a  distance. 

The  rise  of  Hitler’s  Germany,  continued  diminishment  of  power  in  Britain 
and  France,  and  the  repression  of  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  rouse  U.S.  interests 
in  engaging  more  closely  with  Europe.  Although  simple  participation  in  the 
League  of  Nations  is  no  guarantee  war  would  have  been  avoided  in  1939,  a 
failure  to  participate  by  the  United  States  eliminated  any  real  ability  to  influence 
the  direction  European  powers  were  heading.  The  ultimate  conflict  that  engulfed 
the  world  for  a  second  time  was  something  for  which  the  U.S.  simply  had  little 
voice  to  prevent. 

The  Cold  War  and  a  Change  in  American  Stature 

Cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  Axis  and  Allied  Powers  in  Europe  in 
May  1 945  and  Japan  three  months  later  changed  the  stature  of  America  forever. 
Once  able  to  manage  affairs  within  its  own  borders,  the  United  States  was  now  a 
global  leader  and  was  looked  to  by  all  others  as  one  of  the  two  great  powers  of 
the  world. 

With  its  partners  in  Europe,  the  United  States  provided  the  counterbalance 
to  the  Soviet  Union’s  expansion  throughout  eastern  Europe  and  immediately 
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became  the  key  to  preventing  further  Soviet  influence  in  the  western  European 
countries.  Even  as  Britain  and  France  occupied  pieces  of  Germany,  however,  it 
was  well  understood  that  the  true  hegemonic  power  in  Europe  was  the  United 
States.5 

U.S.  economic  might  shouldered  the  substantial  burdens  of  resourcing  the 
war,  though  the  populations  of  Europe  suffered  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
American  people.  In  the  end,  it  was  the  factories  of  America  that  turned  the  tide 
in  the  war.  It  was  appropriate  then  that  the  Marshall  Plan  and  subsequent 
appropriations  of  more  than  $13  billion  would  stimulate  the  economic  recovery  of 
the  European  continent  and  foster  continued  European  integration  and  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Indeed,  having  invested  in  the  financial 
recovery  of  the  continent,  the  U.S.  sought  a  continually  evolving  European 
integration  that  could  both  counter  Soviet  influence  and  a  lessen  requirements  for 
direct  U.S.  involvement.6 

A  lack  of  U.S.  involvement  was  not  something  hoped  for  by  the  western 
European  powers.  Ultimately  only  America’s  participation  and  leadership  in 
forming  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  would  be  the  impetus  for 
continued  strengthening  of  European  integration. 

The  creation  of  NATO  would  do  what  many  Europeans  hoped  for:  keep 
America  in  Europe  and  help  to  foster  continued  security  on  the  European 
Continent.  In  fact,  as  Lord  Lionel  Ismay,  British  general  and  diplomat  and  future 
Secretary  General  of  NATO  noted,  the  alliance  was  designed  to  “keep  the 
Russians  out,  the  Americans  in  and  the  Germans  down.”7  Most  importantly, 
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early  American  commitment  to  NATO  provided  the  leadership  and  security 
necessary  to  permit  the  full  implementation  of  the  Marshall  Plan’s  infusion  of 
financial  capital  and  industrial  capacity. 

On  the  security  front,  NATO’s  role  in  Europe  and  counter  to  the  Soviet 
Union  gained  strength  throughout  its  first  40  years.  Americans  at  home  realized 
the  importance  of  the  alliance  and  saw  the  possibility  of  future  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  Union  playing  out  on  the  fields  of  Europe  and  not  the  American  plains. 
European  leaders,  likewise,  realized  the  value  of  American  soldiers  on  the 
continent,  feeling  that  American  presence  signified  a  legitimate  sharing  of  the 
burdens  associated  with  what  often  seemed  like  certain  conflict. 

Initial  angst  was  raised  as  a  result  of  what  appeared  to  be  Europe  taking 
advantage  of  U.S.  defense  of  the  continent  while  raising  political  and  economic 
differences  with  America.  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  for  instance,  provided  a 
galvanizing  topic  for  Europeans.  Demonstrating  large  opposition  to  American 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  Europeans  voiced  their  opinions  while  sitting 
beneath  a  shield  of  American  protection  in  their  homelands.  Some  Americans 
seized  on  European  two-side  arguments  to  call  for  a  return  of  American  troops  or 
an  increase  in  the  European  portion  of  security  spending  on  the  continent.8 

In  early  1974,  President  Richard  Nixon  highlighted  the  dichotomy  during  a 
discussion  with  American  businessmen,  “They  (Europe)  cannot  have  the  United 
States  participation  and  cooperation  on  the  security  front  and  then  proceed  to 
have  confrontation  and  even  hostility  on  the  economic  and  political  front.”9 
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The  demand  for  increased  burden-sharing  by  America’s  European 
partners  continued  well  into  the  1980s.  These  arguments  were  often  used  by 
American  politicians  to  call  for  a  return  of  American  troops  to  the  continental 
United  States.10 

Recognizing  the  validity  of  these  discussions,  American  politicians  over 
time  worked  continually  to  increase  European  integration.  Believing  further 
integration  of  Europe  would  lead  to  increased  economic  capacity  and  defense 
abilities,  U.S.  politicians  sought  to  placate  concerns  at  home  while  working  to 
strengthen  Europe’s  evolving  economic  and  political  institutions. 

Throughout  these  times  of  discussion,  argument,  and  desire  for  equal 
burden-sharing,  there  remained  a  constant  hegemonic  balance,  however.  As  a 
result  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  continued  military  building  and  presence  in  eastern 
Europe,  the  calls  for  the  return  of  American  troops  to  the  United  States  were 
often  moot.  Changes  to  the  bipolar  state  of  the  world  engendered  change  to  the 
American  situation  in  Europe. 

Europe  After  the  Cold  War 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  changed  the 
world’s  perspective  overnight.  Where  a  balance  of  power  had  previously  existed, 
the  lack  of  possible  Soviet  armies  attacking  through  Europe  altered  the  view  of 
American  presence  on  the  European  continent.  As  Michael  Klare  noted,  “the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  swept  away  the  likelihood  of  a  high-intensity  conflict  in  Europe, 
and  with  it  the  sole  justification  for  maintenance  of  heavy,  well-equipped 
forces.”11 
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This  viewpoint  and  America’s  new  standing  as  the  unipolar  power  in  the 
world  produced  struggles  to  determine  the  future  world  environment.  Whether 
termed  a  “New  World  Order”  or  a  period  of  “Pax  Americana,”  the  ten  years 
following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  lacked  the  stability  afforded  by  the  Cold  War. 
The  result  was  a  significant  number  of  military  actions  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  various  portions  of  the  world.  Specific  to  NATO  and 
Europe  was  the  conflict  in  the  Balkans  which  ignited  in  1991  and  provided  a 
challenge  for  U.S.  and  European  nations  which  the  Cold  War  had  long 
prevented. 

The  experience  of  the  war  in  the  Balkans  highlighted  to  need  to  redefine 
the  American  relationship  to  Europe  and  determine  the  applicability  of  future 
security  requirements  on  the  European  continent  and  throughout  the  world. 
Recognizing  this  need,  NATO  worked  to  incorporate  former  members  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  into  the  alliance  and,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  had  increased 
membership  in  the  alliance  to  include  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic. 
Nine  additional  members  were  added  following  the  turn  of  the  century,  bringing 
the  total  NATO  membership  to  28. 12 

In  the  20  years  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  Europe  and  the  United 
States  have  worked  to  improve  security  through  continued  partnerships  and 
alliances.  NATO  and  the  European  Union  have  each  worked  to  foster  enhanced 
European  security  while  each  has  worked  with  the  United  States  to  increase 
economic  and  security  aspects  around  the  globe. 

Specific  to  security,  NATO  participation  in  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and 
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Libya  has  greatly  increased  the  interoperability  of  U.S.  and  European  militaries 
and  highlighted  the  strength  offered  by  continued  American  involvement  on  the 
European  continent. 

While  European  security  seems  to  have  improved  since  the  fall  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  fears  of  Russian  future  intentions  continue  to  concern  European 
nations,  specifically  the  countries  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact.  The  Russian 
attack  of  the  Republic  of  Georgia  in  2008,  for  instance,  provided  an  example  of 
action  many  eastern  European  nations  find  concerning.13  Additionally,  on-going 
fears  of  Iranian  nuclear  proliferation  and  the  potential  of  a  nuclear-lran  to  launch 
missiles  at  the  European  continent  have  raised  concerns  for  continued  European 
security.14 

Changes  in  American  Ground  Troop  Presence  Over  Time 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War,  no  American  ground  troops  were 
permanently  based  on  the  European  continent.  That  changed  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Axis  Powers  and  subsequent  partitioning  of  Germany.  Immediately  following 
the  cessation  of  the  war,  1 .6  million  Americans  were  stationed  in  Europe,  with  the 
large  majority  performing  duties  as  an  occupation  force  in  the  American  sector  of 
West  Germany.15 

At  the  time  of  NATO’s  establishment  and  throughout  the  majority  of  the 
Cold  War  period,  an  average  of  250,000  soldiers  were  stationed  in  Europe,  with 
individual  garrisons  located  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  As  in 
previous  years,  the  majority  of  ground  troops  were  located  in  Germany.  In  1961 , 
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as  a  response  to  the  Berlin  Wall  crisis,  additional  ground  forces  were  deployed  to 
Europe,  bringing  the  total  to  a  high  of  277, 000. 16 

The  largest  reduction  in  European-stationed  ground  troops  was  following 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  post-Operation  Desert  Storm.  As  a  result  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  demise  and  the  financial  necessity  to  reduce  overall  military  end 
strength,  forces  in  Europe  were  drastically  reduced  from  213,000  to  122, 000. 17 

On  September  1 1 , 2001 ,  when  terrorists  attacked  the  World  Trade  Center 
and  Pentagon,  there  were  approximately  62,000  American  ground  troops 
stationed  in  Europe,  with  the  majority  of  those  forces  in  Germany.  Over  the  ten 
years  that  followed  the  9/1 1  attacks,  the  Army’s  force  structure  in  Europe, 
specifically  Germany,  evolved  dramatically,  as  one  division  headquarters 
returned  to  the  United  States  leaving  four  combat  brigades  and  sustainment 
organizations  totaling  approximately  42,000  soldiers.18 
Arguments  for  the  Removal  of  American  Forces 

To  be  certain,  calls  for  removal  of  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Europe  are  not  a 
recent  occurrence.  Similar  to  the  arguments  used  to  keep  Americans  out  of 
Europe  following  World  War  I,  opponents  of  American  presence  on  the  European 
continent  have  been  constant  and  oft  apparent. 

In  most  cases,  the  loudest  calls  for  a  removal  of  ground  forces  in  Europe 
have  come  in  two  circumstances:  fiscal  problems  at  home  and  periods  of  military 
conflict  weariness.  American  politicians  have  routinely  used  these  two  situations 
in  combination  with  the  knowledge  there  is  no  U.S.  constituency  for  overseas 
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bases  to  provide  emphasis  and  gain  traction  in  their  pursuits  to  return  American 
troops  to  the  continental  United  States. 

As  noted  earlier,  over  the  past  60  years,  many  different  political  leaders 
have  called  for  American  retrenchment.  From  the  initial  opposition  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  by  Senator  Robert  Taft  in  the  1940’s,  through  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield’s  calls  for  reductions  through  the  Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
Program  (MBFR)  in  the  early  1970’s,  to  current  calls  from  politicians  such  as 
Representatives  Ron  Paul  and  Barney  Frank,  the  ability  to  rally  Americans  to 
support  reductions  and  removals  of  troops  from  Europe  is  always  one  with  few 
costs  to  politicians.19  Simply  put,  removing  forces  from  Europe  sounds  appealing 
to  the  average  American  who  would  prefer  to  spend  money  on  programs  within 
the  United  States  as  opposed  to  outside  U.S.  borders. 

Adding  to  the  political  debate  associated  with  such  pronouncements  are 
the  academic  discussions  focusing  on  a  number  of  specific  reasons  for 
retrenchment.  First,  and  foremost,  are  the  arguments  pertaining  to  money  and 
budgets.  Based  on  the  continued  reductions  of  European  financial  contributions 
to  defense  spending,  America  is  taking  on  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  security 
contributions.  Pundits  believe  this  money,  spent  on  American  troops  stationed  in 
Europe,  could  be  better  spent  at  home.  Additionally,  until  America  stops 
spending  on  security  in  Europe,  Europeans  will  not  increase  their  defense 
contributions.20  As  will  be  noted  later,  there  is  no  indication  that  such  increases 
in  European  spending  will  occur  in  the  absence  of  American  military  presence. 
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Added  to  the  failure  of  European  partners  to  shoulder  their  share  of  the 
defense  burden,  advocates  of  retrenchment  note  the  lack  of  a  credible  reason  for 
Americans  to  be  positioned  in  Europe.  Following  the  Second  World  War  it  was 
the  rebuilding  of  Europe  that  required  significant  American  presence.  As  Europe 
developed,  focus  shifted  to  countering  the  threat  of  communism  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  the  Cold  War  ended,  argue  retrenchment  proponents,  threats  to 
Europe  no  longer  justified  positioning  Americans  on  European  soil.21 

A  third  line  of  reasoning  cited  by  proponents  of  retrenchment  policies  is 
that  American  leadership  in  the  world  is  not  a  requirement  for  European  or 
international  security.  In  fact,  say  those  in  favor  of  retrenchment,  the  belief  that 
“someone  has  to  do  it”  or  no  one  will  is  not  a  reason  for  America  to  maintain  its 
overseas  burdens.22 

Next,  and  in  line  with  George  Washington’s  advice  to  avoid  foreign 
entanglements,  retrenchment  proponents  note  U.S.  participation  in  alliances 
such  as  NATO  actually  makes  the  nation  more  vulnerable.  The  forward 
presence  of  American  soldiers  provides  an  easier  target  for  its  enemies  and  the 
requirements  to  assist  others  in  alliances  makes  it  more  likely  that  the  United 
States  will  be  involved  in  hostilities  in  those  regions.23 

One  final  argument  noted  by  those  opposed  to  continued  American 
presence  in  Europe,  and  the  remainder  of  the  world,  is  the  argument  of  security 
through  geography.  This  argument  is  one  most  closely  aligned  to  former 
isolationist  positions  and  claims  that  the  vast  oceans  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
U.S.  provide  the  greatest  security  from  a  party  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
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Those  who  espouse  this  argument  note  the  two  oceans  provide  not  only  a 
physical  but  also  a  mental  barrier  to  America’s  enemies.24 

In  all  cases,  retrenchment  advocates  note  the  U.S.  strength  in  force 
projection  capabilities.  There  is  simply  no  place  in  the  world  that  American  force 
cannot  be  exerted  within  a  tolerable  amount  of  time.25 

Each  of  these  arguments  has  strings  of  truth  and,  when  used  by  politicians 
speaking  to  home  constituencies  experiencing  high  unemployment  and  general 
dissatisfaction  with  America’s  position  in  the  world  relative  to  its  European 
partners,  redeploying  American  troops  from  Europe  seems  like  a  quick  way  to 
make  things  better  financially  and  with  regards  to  security.  Noting  the  United 
States  could,  “...save  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year  by  curtailing  our 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,”  Congressman  Barney  Frank  has 
used  these  points  to  call  for  American  retrenchment.26  When  viewed  together, 
these  arguments  miss  the  mark,  however. 

Money:  Low  Costs  and  Significant  Benefits 

Arguably,  America’s  fiscal  future  is  calamitous,  and  current  economic 
situation  is  the  worst  in  decades.  With  a  continually  growing  $14  trillion  debt, 
social  security,  Medicare,  and  Medicaid  costs  increasing  annually,  and  a  high 
national  unemployment  rate,  the  federal  government  must  seek  every  avenue  to 
cut  costs  and  raise  revenues.  As  it  applies  to  cost  cutting,  the  Budget  Control 
Act  of  201 1  demands  cuts  to  U.S.  defense  spending  of  nearly  $500  billion  over 
the  next  ten  years,  relative  to  the  plan  the  Department  of  Defense  submitted  to 
Congress  in  February  201 1 .  If  the  law  is  not  changed,  then  additional  cuts 
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totaling  another  one-half  trillion  dollars  over  the  decade  will  automatically  take 
effect,  beginning  in  January  201 3. 27 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  embraced  the  first  round  of  budgetary 
reductions,  but  the  Secretary  of  Defense  argues  that  the  automated  cuts  that 
would  begin  in  January  2013  are  untenable.  In  line  with  the  first  round  of  cuts  put 
in  place  through  the  Budget  Control  Act,  the  Department  of  Defense  adopted 
new  strategic  guidance,  articulated  in  the  budget  materials  delivered  to  Congress 
in  February  2012.  Limiting  defense  spending  responsibly  is  the  current  priority  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  which  is  working  diligently  to  maintain  the 
effectiveness  of  the  current  force.  As  President  Obama  pledged  in  his  cover 
letter  to  the  guidance,  “I  am  determined  that  we  meet  the  challenges  of  this 
moment  responsibly  and  that  we  emerge  even  stronger  in  a  manner  that 
preserves  American  global  leadership,  maintains  our  military  superiority  and 
keeps  faith  with  our  troops,  military  families,  and  veterans.”28 

Although  accurate  figures  are  debated  in  discussions  of  American 
presence,  the  U.S.  Army  asserts  current  spending  in  Europe  is  approximately 
$1 .2  billion  annually  to  sustain  the  four  brigade  combat  teams  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  a  combat  aviation  brigade,  engineer,  sustainment,  medical  service  units, 
and  associated  unit  headquarters.29  The  benefits  of  this  relatively  small  force 
presence  are  substantial.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  U.S.  Army  Europe 
(USAREUR)  has  averaged  between  30  and  40  percent  of  its  soldiers  deployed  in 
support  of  operations  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan.30  Simultaneous  to  combat 
deployments,  USAREUR  has  continued  the  critical  mission  of  global  engagement 
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with  its  partners  in  Europe,  training  and  preparing  our  forces  for  combat  and 
other  operations  in  partnership  with  European  countries  that  are  NATO  members 
and  those  that  do  not  belong  to  the  alliance.  The  return  on  these  training 
partnerships  is  significant,  with  many  of  those  partners  providing  force 
contributions  to  the  International  Assistance  Security  Forces  (ISAF)  mission  in 
Afghanistan. 

Specifically,  between  201 0  and  201 1 ,  USAREUR  partnered  with  28 
nations,  training  in  1 1  separate  countries,  and  conducted  21  major  exercises.31 
These  exercises  strengthened  interoperability  between  the  various  nations  and 
forged  a  bond  that  enhanced  the  conduct  of  combat  operations  in  Afghanistan. 
One  such  partnership  was  that  established  between  the  2nd  Stryker  Cavalry 
Regiment  (SCR)  and  the  Romanian  Army.  During  training  missions  in  Romania 
in  2009,  the  2  SCR  initiated  a  relationship  that  continued  between  201 0  and  201 1 
in  Zabul  Province,  Afghanistan,  where  both  organizations  served  side  by  side  for 
a  year  of  combat  operations.  What  began  as  simple  platoon  and  company 
training  operations  bloomed  into  cooperation  between  brigade  and  battalion 
headquarters  in  a  combat  zone.  Ultimately,  the  Romanian  Army  assumed 
complete  responsibility  for  one  Afghan  district,  as  a  result.32 

Those  wishing  to  see  America’s  presence  eliminated  in  Europe  make  little 
of  such  partnerships  and  troop  contributions.  They  often  argue  that  aside  from 
the  large  national  contributions  from  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the  impact 
of  such  troop  deployments  is  insignificant.33  This  could  not  be  further  from  the 
truth  as  the  total  contribution  of  nations  from  Europe  is  near  40,000  soldiers.34  Of 
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that  40,000,  less  than  half  are  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France, 
and  all  of  the  functions  are  critical  to  continued  operations  in  Afghanistan.  As  an 
example  of  the  significance  of  the  international  contribution,  on  one  small  forward 
operating  base  in  Uruzgan  Province,  the  main  installation  security  is  provided  by 
the  Slovakian  Army,  and  intelligence  and  police  augmentees  from  England, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands  provide  significant  enhancements  to  the  combined 
U.S.  and  Australian  headquarters.  Without  such  commitments,  the  United  States 
would  require  sizable  increases  in  force  presence  to  accomplish  the  same 
missions. 

Aside  from  the  specific  troop  contributions  to  on-going  U.S.  combat 
operations,  the  interoperability  achieved  through  partner  training  and  combat  has 
enabled  additional  efficiencies  for  future  security  contingencies.  Action  in  Libya 
proved  the  value  of  such  connections,  even  if  the  interoperabilities  were  those 
related  to  the  use  of  air  power  and  creation  of  partnerships.  Despite  hurdles 
encountered  during  the  Libyan  campaign,  the  familiarity  of  nations  under  the 
NATO  umbrella  and  the  commitment  formed  through  operations  in  Afghanistan 
and  training  events  in  Europe  proved  vital  to  the  defeat  of  the  Libyan 
government. 36  Tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures,  in  addition  to  military 
doctrine  have  all  increased  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  partnerships  and 
established  a  genuine  connection  between  the  American  military  and  its 
European  partners. 

In  addition  to  the  partner  training  and  combat  abilities  attributable  to 
American  presence  in  Europe,  the  critical  transportation  and  medical  benefits  of 
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a  forward  positioning  have  been  instrumental  to  American  power  for  quite  some 
time.  In  the  past  ten  years,  alone,  the  ability  to  move  personnel  and  equipment 
through  the  major  hubs  in  Europe  enroute  to  the  combat  theaters  of  the  Middle 
East  has  been  instrumental  to  continuous  operations.  Additionally,  and  perhaps 
more  important,  the  Landstuhl  Regional  Medical  Center’s  location  in  Germany 
has  literally  saved  lives  on  a  near  daily  basis.  Since  2004,  Landstuhl  has 
provided  treatment  for  more  than  65,000  patients  from  the  conflict  zones  of  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan,  including  patients  from  45  nations.  Specific  to  combat 
casualties,  the  medical  center  has  treated  well  over  12,000  patients  with  a 
survival  rate  in  excess  of  99  percent.37  In  the  case  of  both  power  projection  and 
medical  care,  it  is  physically  possible  to  transport  people  and  casualties  around 
the  world  without  landing.  With  American  refueling  assets  it  is  unnecessary  to 
stop  to  or  from  the  United  States.  The  long-term  requirements  for  such  travel  are 
substantial,  however.  Medical  procedures  requiring  immediate  attention  are 
possible  only  because  Landstuhl  is  within  hours  of  current  and  potential  combat 
zones  in  the  Middle  East.  Obtaining  landing  rights  in  or  air  access  through 
countries  not  in  favor  of  U.S.  policies  would  also  add  to  the  difficulties  associated 
with  travel  of  extensive  distances.  These  concerns  are  all  dramatically  mitigated 
through  U.S.  continued  presence  in  Europe. 

Finally,  opponents  of  American  presence  on  the  European  continent  are 
quick  to  point  to  Europe’s  comparably  paltry  financial  contribution  to  defense. 
Pointing  to  NATO’s,  “Prague  Capabilities  Commitment,”  agreed  to  in  2002  and 
requiring  each  nation  to  spend  2%  of  its  GDP  on  defense,  those  wishing  to  see 
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U.S.  military  forces  return  from  Europe  note  Europeans  will  not  increase  their 
contributions  as  long  as  American  forces  are  present  to  defend  Europe.38 

While  it  is  true  that  fewer  than  5  of  the  28  NATO  countries  contribute  2% 
or  greater  of  their  GDP,  this  requirement  is  misleading.39  Retrenchment 
proponents  note  the  United  States  spends  nearly  5%  of  its  GDP  on  defense  and 
compare  that  contribution  to  European  spending.  The  comparisons  fail  to 
recognize  the  scope  of  American  interests  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  European 
powers,  however.  For  example,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  a  country  such  as 
Latvia  to  have  the  same  defense  inclinations  as  the  United  States.  Aside  from 
specific  European  concerns,  Latvia  has  no  compelling  reason  to  spend  on  a 
comparable  rate  with  the  United  States,  which  is  concerned  with  security  in  all 
corners  of  the  globe. 

Additionally,  there  is  no  guarantee  countries  would  increase  their  defense 
commitments  should  American  presence  be  eliminated.  In  fact,  as  U.S.  ground 
troops  in  Europe  have  declined  over  the  past  20  years,  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  increase  in  European  defense  spending.  Rather,  the  opposite  has 
been  true.  If  this  were  to  remain  the  case,  the  elimination  of  American  troops  in 
Europe  would  only  reduce  the  total  emphasis  of  defense  forces  on  the 
continent.40 

A  World  Without  Leadership 

In  2007,  then-presidential  candidate  Barack  Obama  stated  America, 

“...can  neither  retreat  from  the  world  nor  bully  it  into  submission.  We  must  lead 
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the  world,  by  deed  and  example.”41  With  this  in  mind,  American  leadership  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  aspects  of  maintaining  ground  troops  in  Europe. 

As  noted  earlier,  America’s  lack  of  European  presence  between  the  two 
world  wars  muted  any  voice  the  U.S.  may  have  wanted  to  prevent  war  in  Europe 
in  the  1940’s.  Conversely,  following  World  War  II,  America’s  voice  was 
resounding  and  allowed  it  to  provide  direction  related  to  international  security. 

Over  the  40  years  that  followed  the  Second  World  War,  America’s 
example  provided  hope  to  portions  of  the  world  living  under  oppressive  regimes. 
Perhaps  America’s  greatest  power  is  the  ability  to  influence  through  the 
examples  of  tolerance,  representative  democracy,  and  liberty.  In  a  unipolar  or 
multipolar  world,  it  is  imperative  that  such  examples  continue. 

Retrenchment  from  Europe  would  eliminate  the  feeling  that  America  was  a 
true  part  of  the  security  discussion.  European  partners,  though  still  aware  of 
American  power,  would  be  less  likely  to  heed  the  leadership  attempts  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  present  situation,  it  is  possible  for  Americans  to  claim  a 
shared  burden  with  regards  to  troops  on  the  ground  in  Europe.  This  common 
experience  gives  the  United  States  more  than  a  simple  vote  when  it  comes  to 
discussions  with  Europe.  America  can  wield  influence  from  its  position  of  military 
presence. 

The  situation  with  Iran  provides  an  excellent  case  in  point.  With  regards  to 
influencing  European  attitudes  towards  Iran,  the  United  States  can  look  to  its 
sharing  of  risk.  That  is,  the  presence  of  American  soldiers  in  a  location  that  could 
be  under  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  Iran  gives  America  the  ability  to  influence 
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European  reaction  with  shared  concerns.  Without  Americans  in  a  position  of  risk, 
the  United  States  approach  to  European  pressures  is  reduced  to  asking 
Europeans  for  a  favor. 

Maintaining  a  legitimate  voice  with  European  nations  through  continued 
presence  and  shared  hardship,  the  United  States  is  more  able  to  provide 
leadership  that  enables  the  achievement  of  national  interests.  Incorporating  a 
transformational  leadership  style,  America  can  provide  a  vision  that  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  international  security  and  the  future  of  the  United  States.  As 
noted  by  Dr.  Michael  Parent  and  Dr.  R.  Brent  Gallupe  in  their  study  of  leadership 
on  group  support  systems,  “Transformational  leaders... motivate  followers  to  do 
more  than  they  originally  expected  by  raising  levels  of  consciousness,  getting 
followers  to  transcend  self-interests  for  the  sake  of  the  group  or  organization,  and 
by  raising  need  levels  by  adding  the  need  for  self-actualization  to  the  need  for 
recognition.”42  This  is  precisely  what  is  possible  through  continued  American 
presence  and  participation  in  Europe. 

In  Samuel  Huntington’s  major  work,  The  Clash  of  Civilizations  and  the 
Remaking  of  World  Order,  he  notes  the  criticality  of  such  leadership,  specifically 
with  our  European  partners: 

“In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War  the  United  States  became 
consumed  with  massive  debates  over  the  proper  course  of 
American  foreign  policy.  In  this  era,  however,  the  United  States 
can  neither  dominate  nor  escape  the  world.  Neither 
internationalism  nor  isolationism,  neither  multilateralism  nor 
unilateralism,  will  best  serve  its  interests.  Those  will  best  be 
advanced  by  eschewing  these  opposing  extremes  and  instead 
adopting  an  Atlanticist  policy  of  closer  cooperation  with  its 
European  partners  to  protect  and  advance  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  unique  civilization  they  share.”43 
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Return  of  American  troops  from  Europe  eliminates  this  “Atlanticist” 
bond.  Although  the  United  States  retains  a  connection  with  Europeans,  it 
returns  to  the  type  of  relationship  that  preceded  the  Second  World  War.  In 
areas  America  wishes  to  exert  influence  on  Europe  it  will  have  to  hope  the 
Europeans  feel  inclined  to  agree.  There  is  no  shared  risk,  such  as  that 
provided  by  a  nuclear  Iran,  that  enables  America  to  provide  additional 
influence  or  pressure. 

Vulnerability  Versus  Capability 

In  his  Farewell  Address  in  1796,  President  George  Washington  noted, 

“Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none;  or 
a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate 
ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics, 
or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities.”44 

Washington’s  comments  have  often  been  referenced  with  a  forewarning  of 
attachment  to  Europe  and  foreign  alliances,  in  general.  Comparisons  of  today 
with  the  world  situation  in  1 796  are  far  from  valid,  however.  The  interconnected 
world  of  the  present  makes  Washington’s  comments  out  of  date  and  context. 

Our  reliance  on  various  organizations  around  the  world  fosters  increased 
influence  and  enhances  American  interests. 

Specific  to  the  NATO  alliance,  our  contributions  to  the  group  have  been 
paid  back  handsomely  in  the  past  ten  years.  Article  V  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
calls  on  each  of  the  member  nations  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  that  are 
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attacked.45  In  the  60  years  since  its  signing,  Article  V  has  only  been 
implemented  one  time:  on  9/11.  A  treaty  written  primarily  to  stave  off  a 
seemingly  imminent  Soviet  invasion  of  Europe  was  employed  instead  to  offer 
support  to  the  greatest  military  power  of  the  alliance.  Retrenchment  proponents 
claim  U.S.  connections  to  such  alliances  will  result  in  our  requirement  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  others,  yet  the  opposite  has  been  the  case. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  only  U.S.  action  in  Korea  based 
on  support  of  South  Korea  and  the  United  Nations  and  operations  in  the  Balkans 
are  truly  the  result  of  military  commitments  to  an  external  nation  or  alliance.  The 
remainder  of  the  multitude  of  military  operations  executed  since  1945  have  been 
the  result  of  American  concerns  with  national  interests.46 

The  presence  of  American  ground  troops  in  Europe  does  not  increase 
chances  for  military  action.  In  fact,  the  forward  presence  of  those  troops  serves 
as  a  deterrent  to  possible  aggression  in  not  only  Europe  but  the  areas  within  the 
influence  of  those  soldiers,  notably  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.47 
Isolating  or  Insulating 

Since  the  beginning  of  U.S.  history,  geography  has  certainly  been  an  ally 
of  the  nation.  The  separation  from  European  and  Pacific  powers  over  the  past 
200  years  provided  greater  defenses  than  large  defending  armies.  The  depth 
provided  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  has  long  since  been  bridged  by  the 
rocket  engine  and  the  disguised  terrorist. 

Retrenchment  arguments  for  the  return  of  troops  to  the  continental  United 
States  cite  the  use  of  our  natural  geography  as  the  main  defense  from  foreign 
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incursions.  Further,  they  argue  American  troops  positioned  in  Europe  provide  an 
easy  target  for  terrorists  and  others  wishing  to  strike  Americans.48  Both  these 
points  of  view  are  incorrect  and  fail  to  understand  the  global  reach  of  America’s 
adversaries,  both  national  and  transnational  threats. 

9/1 1  provides  proof  of  America’s  new  vulnerability.  The  greatest  terrorist 
attack  against  Americans  was  in  the  continental  United  States,  not  against  an 
American  entity  overseas.  Although  these  are  the  most  visible  and  successful 
terrorist  attacks,  there  have  been  others  and  multiple  attempts  since  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.49 

Additionally,  the  threat  to  the  United  States  is  not  limited  to  terrorist 
organizations.  Missile  advancements  in  North  Korea  have  enabled  a  breach  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean’s  protections.  Additionally,  evidence  of  Iranian  efforts  to 
conduct  attacks  on  U.S.  soil  are  many  and  growing  everyday.50 
The  Wav  Ahead:  Recommendations  for  Greater  Efficiencies 

With  decisions  already  made  concerning  America’s  future  footprint  in 
Europe,  the  real  questions  concern  how  the  United  States  maintains  the  current 
levels  of  interoperability  with  the  international  military  community  and  how 
America  continues  to  show  its  commitment  to  international  and  European 
security.  Answers  to  these  questions  are  available  in  the  future  footprint  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  and  the  way  interactions,  training  and  otherwise,  occur  with  U.S. 
and  European  militaries. 

Multinational  Brigades  and  basing  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
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Operations  in  Afghanistan  over  the  past  ten  years  have  proven  the 
effectiveness  of  fighting  alongside  international  allies.  That  said,  the  ability  to 
attain  particular  levels  of  interoperability  have  come  through  experience  rather 
than  prior  training.  Such  interoperability  has  been  attained  through  combined 
exercises  at  the  Joint  Maneuver  Training  Center  at  Grafenwoehr,  Germany,  and 
partner  exercises  throughout  Europe.51 

Combined  exercises  and  operations  have  significantly  increased 
interoperability  in  Afghanistan,  in  particular,  and  provided  for  strong  relationships 
between  numerous  militaries  throughout  the  European  continent.  Training 
events  in  Romania,  Bulgaria,  the  Republic  of  Georgia,  and  other  nations  have 
provided  for  enhanced  relationships  and  strengthened  bonds  both  in  and  out  of 
Afghanistan.52 

The  creation  of  multiple  multinational  brigades  will  further  increase  such 
interaction  and  maintain  interoperability  and  functioning  relationships  after  US 
and  allied  combat  troops  leave  Afghanistan.  The  locations  of  these  brigades 
could  do  even  more  to  foster  such  continued  connections. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  past  about  multinational  military 
organizations,  and  the  current  EuroCorps,  NATO  Response  Force,  and  EU 
Rapid  Reaction  Force  provide  examples  of  current  thoughts  or  practices.  In 
nearly  all  cases,  the  units  themselves  have  been  either  paper  armies,  used  to 
supply  personnel  to  headquarters  organizations,  or  employed  in  non-hostile 
environments.  The  EuroCorps,  for  instance,  though  consisting  of  dedicated 
military  units  from  France  and  Germany,  has  failed  to  deploy  to  any  type  of 
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contingency  or  combat  operation.  In  effect,  the  EuroCorps  has  been  symbolic  in 
nature.53 

Similarly,  the  NATO  Response  Force  and  EU  Rapid  Reaction  Force 
consist  of  forces  that  are  “dedicated”  to  the  designated  force  but  do  not  live  and 
train  together  on  a  standard  basis.  Rather,  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  situation,  the 
units  dedicated  to  the  organization  are  to  be  mobilized  for  action  under  the 
respective  force.54 

To  overcome  these  inadequacies,  two  multinational  brigades  should  be 
formed  with  dedicated  forces  from  each  of  the  European  nations  and  the  United 
States.  The  size  of  the  contribution  to  the  brigade  is  less  concerning  than  the 
requirement  that  each  nation  participate.  In  addition,  there  should  be  no  national 
caveats  that  prevent  the  deployment  of  forces  or  limit  the  use  of  any  nation’s 
military  contribution  to  the  brigades. 

Command  of  the  brigades  should  rotate  between  nations  with  a 
requirement  from  all  nations’  forces  to  take  orders  from  the  commander  without 
debate.  Concerns  about  national  preferences  can  be  mitigated  by  the  provision 
of  a  deputy  brigade  commander  from  a  different  nation  and  creation  of  fully 
multinational  staffs. 

Organization  of  the  brigade  should  be  in  line  with  the  American  Brigade 
Combat  Team  table  of  organization  and  equipment  as  it  relates  to  numbers  and 
types  of  units,  with  three  infantry  battalions,  one  reconnaissance  squadron,  a 
field  artillery  battalion,  and  a  support  battalion.  Each  of  the  battalions  should  be 
one  nationality  to  enable  the  parent  nation  to  outfit  the  organization  based  on  its 
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type  (e.g.,  infantry  or  support).  Specialty  organizations  such  as  the  military 
intelligence  company,  signal  company,  engineer  company,  anti-tank  company, 
military  police  platoon  and  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  platoon  would  also  be 
provided  by  separate  nations,  enabling  even  the  smallest  militaries  in  Europe  to 
provide  forces.  Where  specialty  positions  may  be  necessary,  such  as 
intelligence  or  communications  specialists,  specific  augmentees  could  be 
appointed.  Such  alignment  of  the  multinational  brigades  adheres  to  the  spirit 
within  the  Smart  Defense  concept  and  allows  the  United  States  to  “pool,  share, 
and  specialize  capabilities  as  needed  to  meet  21 st  century  challenges.”55 

Billeting  of  the  units  provides  an  opportunity  to  increase  burden  sharing 
and  enable  additional  American  participation  in  Europe  with  reduced  costs.  This 
is  accomplished  by  housing  one  of  the  brigades  at  the  Grafenwoehr  Military 
Community,  in  Germany,  and  one  brigade  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  In  each 
case,  training  areas  abound  to  enable  excellent  training  opportunities  and 
billeting  space  is  enabled  through  U.S.  Army  reductions.  Both  locations  also 
provide  exceptional  access  to  transportation  hubs,  specifically  rail  and  air.56 

The  basing  of  a  multinational  brigade  in  the  United  States  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  commitment  to  European  partners  and  indicates  an  emphasis  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  to  continue  enhancing  relationships  and  military  interoperability. 
Understanding  the  details  of  such  a  relationship  are  many  and  national 
negotiations  critical  to  creation  of  such  organizations,  sufficient  energy  should  be 
invested  to  create  such  units.  The  benefits  of  these  connections  are  enormous  in 
comparison  with  the  costs  related  to  time  and  money. 
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Of  course,  creation  of  the  brigades  is  a  waste  of  effort  and  finances  should 
they  remain  unemployed.  As  a  result,  each  brigade  should  assume  a  rotational 
readiness  to  allow  one  to  deploy  while  the  other  trains  and  refits.  Furthermore, 
the  brigades  should  be  employed  at  the  first  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
capability  and  increase  both  the  unit’s  confidence  and  the  international 
understanding  of  their  importance. 

Exercise  Rotations  and  Technological  Exploitation 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  has  indicated  an  emphasis  on  increased 
American  participation  in  exercises  on  the  European  continent.57  This  rotational 
model  permits  units  not  normally  associated  with  European  armies  to  interact 
and  train  with  possible  future  allies.  Such  rotational  training  events  will  assist  in 
maintaining  the  interoperability  gained  through  combat  action  over  the  past  ten 
years  and  provide  a  continued  example  of  American  commitment  to  European 
and  international  security. 

These  exercises,  which  engender  visions  of  the  former  REFORGER 
exercises  of  the  Cold  War,  should  work  to  leverage  available  technologies  to 
increase  participation  while  reducing  costs.58  Use  of  the  Live,  Virtual,  and 
Constructive  model  provide  opportunities  to  use  actual  soldiers  and  organizations 
and  virtually  link  staffs  and  leadership  organizations  to  simultaneous 
operations.59  Such  abilities  are  already  in  use  in  the  United  States  Army  and 
have  provided  significant  training  benefits  at  reduced  financial  costs. 
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By  implementing  such  a  strategy  and  a  rotational  mindset,  the  impacts  on 
the  environment,  fiscal  policy,  and  public  opinion  can  be  minimized  while 
attaining  significant  increases  in  international  training  levels. 

Conclusion 

American  presence  on  the  European  continent  has  provided  for  60  years 
of  relative  peace.  In  addition,  it  has  enhanced  American  foreign  policy  in  Europe 
and  throughout  the  world,  while  providing  the  United  States  with  a  forward 
location  critical  to  military  operations  in  remote  corners  of  the  globe. 

Acknowledging  reductions  to  that  footprint  are  fiscally  responsible  and 
possible  based  on  the  European  security  situation,  maintaining  American  ground 
troops  in  Europe  provides  the  United  States  with  a  continued  voice  in  European 
politics,  maintains  critical  military  interoperability  between  the  American  and 
European  militaries,  and  indicates  a  continued  commitment  by  the  United  States 
to  provide  global  leadership  for  the  future. 
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